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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


E would suggest that the M. T. N. A. and the A. 

C. M. take hold of the obnoxious Doctor of Music 
degree in this country and forever banish it from the 
land. Almost any fraud or humbug of a musical specu- 
lator or banjo player can, by means easily attainable, 
attach it to his name and for that very reason it should 
be officially banished. 


~ 


HE THE MusicAL COURIER ac- 
knowledges with thanks the compliment paid to 

him by Mr. Carl Venth in the dedication of a very pretty 
little“ Moment Musical.”” The compliment is all the more 
appreciated as the editor does not have the pleasure of 
the author's personal acquaintance, but only knows him 
to be a composer of merit, a fine musician and an ex- 


musical editor of 


cellent violinist. 

‘HE MUSICAL COURIER sstarts the second half 
T of the eighth year of its existence with this num- 
ber, volume XV., No. 1, and whole number 386. That 
is, we have now completed 386 numbers of THE MUSICAI 
COURIER, an unprecedented feat in musical journalism. 
Afterall the labor concentrated in a huge work like this 
we still feel happy, and hope to be able to continue in 
This we can undoubtedly do if we pur- 
Our past is 


the good cause. 
sue the principles originally adopted by us. 
sufficient security that we will not deviate from these, 
but shall contend for them more devotedly than ever. 


UR Mr. Otto Floersheim left last Saturday for 
@ Europe, partially for the purpose of recuperating, 
he having but lately recovered from severe and most 
painful illness, partially also to look around for impor- 
tant musical novelties and to post himself on the musi- 
cal progress achieved on the other side of the ocean, 
and thus to be enabled to keep abreast of the musical 
times ; 
of THE MusicAL CourRIER, which is yearly being in- 
troduced more and more among the thousands of mu- 
the of 


Europe and who are but too glad to be able to be in- 


lastly, for the purpose of widening the influence 


sical students who are living in art-centres 
formed reliably through this journal of what is going 
on musically in their native country. 
= 

N our recent editorial on ‘ Words in Song”’ we in- 
| dulged in some generalities with regard to the words 
which some composers adorn (?) with a musical setting. 
In this article we intend to be more specific. 

It will 
most secular songs the burden is the affection which 


be admitted, we venturesto assert, that in 
one sex entertains, or is supposed to entertain, for the 
other. Sunsets and twilight glows are also very prominent 
and the moon is an important factor. A song is before 
us at this moment which contains the annexed gem : 


But time has wrought sad changes, love, 
He's parted you and /. 


It will that the cy Oa 
objective in this case, all grammatical rules to the con- 


be noticed pronoun made 
trary notwithstanding. This curious song winds up with 


the pearl: 
Thou stricken one 


for aye. 

As for such trifles as making “Zour” a word of two 
syllables, that atrocious error is of ordinary occurrence 
and seems to have a baleful charm for a verse writer. 
The 
lover stands around in the wet grass, and tells his Dul- 


The average serenade is a precious gem, also. 


cinea that 
The stars are shining, 
(an interesting but not unusual astronomical fact) and 


that the 


Night winds are sighing, 
(also an ordinary circumstance), but that he is 
Keeping watch and guard under her window. 
then of 
improperly—begs her to come to the lattice 
him. Now what the 
times when and 


beseeches her to dream him, or else 


He 
most 
“cast a smile” upon is 
use of all this kind of 


in countries where access to one’s lady love is a most 


and 
rot? In 
difficult matter, there is some little excuse for a swain 
taking a guitar or any other such instrument of tor- 
ture, planting himself under the fair one’s window 
and pouring out his enthusiastic affection in song, but 
in these days a serenader is really a most uncommon 


thing, and it is certainly absurd to hear a tenor in dress 


suit and kid gloves sing a serenade in a drawing- 
room. There is such an article as the “ fitness of things,’ 
although song writers seem to be oblivious of the 
fact. 


Mendelssohn exactly hit the nail on the head when he 
wrote those famous and most lovely “Songs without 
words.” The exquisite may mean to the 
hearer whatever is most in accordance with his or her 


melodies 





| mood, and one is not compelled to strain the ears in or- 





der to catch the meaning of the words. In plain lan- 
guage, music is itself a language and cannot advantage- 
ously be used as the adjunct of some other sort of 
language. We do not, of course, refer to the musical 
drama, which is quite another affair. 


E are informed from Berlin that Lilli Lehmann’s 
W persistent efforts to again appear in public at the 
German capital seem to have been crowned with success 
at last. She has been engaged to appear “as guest ” at 
Kroll’s Opera-House during August and September 
next. Mr. Engel, the owner of that theatre, seems to 
have firmly made up his mind t> have her appear there, 
even if through such action he should be forced to re- 
tire from the union of theatre directors. This is indeed 
a praiseworthy demeanor on the part of Mr. Engel, for 
Miss Lehmann having paid the pretty steep fine which 
was imposed upon her for her breach of contract and 
that fine having been accepted by the late Baron von 
Hiilsen, it would appear not only unjust, but absolutely 
outrageous to still debar her, as was done last season, 
from ever again appearing at any of the opera-houses 
whose directors are included in the ring of the German 
Stage Association. 

We certainly do not want to advocate the cause of un- 
scrupulous and frivolous contract breaking, but if any- 
body has actually paid the fine, which is considered an 
equivalent for the other party’s loss sustained by the 
breach of a contract, it would seem to us that the con- 
tract breaker’s liability has been wiped out, and that 
We do not live in 
mediaval times, when a person’s fortune could be con- 
pro- 


further persecution should cease. 
fiscated, and at the same time the ban could be 
nounced against his person, and truly it is nothing else 
but a declaration of a ban if an artist like Lehmann, or 
any other artist in similar circumstances, is denied the 
chance of ever again appearing on any of the stages 
Such a 


procedure is simply cruel, and justice should under all 


belonging to the German Stage Association. 


circumstances forbid such personal outrage. 





M. 7. N. A. 
E congratulate the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation upon the auspicious opening of its 
eleventh annual meeting at Indianapolis. Since the 


ninth meeting, held in New York city in 1885, the pro- 


gress of the association has been more rapid than 
during all the preceding vears combined, and the 
meeting this year will, without doubt, rank as the 


greatest achievement thus far attained by this organi- 
A complete report will appear in the next two 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, covering all the 
literary musical events that will tran- 
spire the to the 
Music Teachers’ National Association and the American 


zation. 
numbers of 
important and 


during present week in reference 


College of Musicians. Several members of the staff of 
THE MusIcCAL COURIER are in attendance, as is usual 
every year, and the best interests of these two bodies 
will be conscientiously advocated by us in the future, 


as they have been in the past. 





LENNON FUND. 


Lennon, who died suddenly last sum- 


THE: 

HE late J. G. 
mer, was the founder of the Boston Oratorio So- 
ciety, its director and the very life of that organization, 
which he sought to make one of the leading choral so- 
cieties of the East. In Boston and its vicinity Mr. Len- 
non was extremely p>pular and his sudden demise cast 
a gloom upon his associates and the society of which he 
was the head. A movement was organized by certain 
people in Boston to give a memorial concert, the funds 
accruing from the same to be devoted to the erection of 
a suitable monument to be placed over Mr. Lennon's 
grave. Frederic Archer was, in the meanwhile, elected 
as the successor of Mr. Lennon, and under his direction 
the Oratorio Society gave a concert some time in Feb- 
ruary at the Boston Theatre, the attendance being very 
large, as Mr. Lennon's friends sold the tickets by the 
A 
peculiar feature of the performance was the introduc- 
tion of an English advertising dodge. The weekly 
Keynote was still in at that time and Mr. 
Archer, as conductor of the memorial concert given in 
honor of his predecessor, had the Aeyno/e distributed in 


thousands, thus assuring a large pecuniary result. 


existence 


the theatre and on the seats that night in place of the 
program, for his paper contained the program. That 
was the apology for the deed. We believe that was one 
of the causes that helped to kill the paper. Property is 
not given away; things that are worthless are. 
However, the concert for the benefit of the Mr. Lennon 
monument was a great pecuniary success. Months have 








passed, but up to date there has been no accounting. 
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Neither Mr. Lennon’s relatives nor his friends know how 
much was received at the concert and what was done 
with the proceeds, and it seems that a modesty which we 
cannot endorse prevents interested parties from making 
a direct demand for an accounting. 

Who received the money? Who disbursed the money 
How much is the bal- 
Who has this balance? Where is the 


ance on hand ? 
statement ? 
We are astonished that Mr. 
Herald, who was interested in Mr. Lennon, has permitted 
this important matter to drop into the silence of a tomb, 
Where 


Bacon, of the Boston 


instead of demanding an accounting. is the 


Lennon Fund? 





OMEBODY ought to sit down pretty heavily on that 
S important (in his own estimation) young man, Mr. 
Conried. Last year he managed to get a little free ad- 
vertising in the press through a false telegram sent here 
from Berlin to the effect that Mr. Conried had engaged 
Anton Rubinstein for a concert tour through the United 


States. At the time we wrote about that canard as fol- 
lows: “ The startling announcement is now made that 
Mr. Rubinstein’s American tour, somewhat vaguely an- 


nounced by cable dispatches, is to be conducted by 
Messrs. Conried and Hermann. We have every reason 
to believe that these cable dispatches were nothing more 
or less than attempts on the part of Mr. Heinrich Con- 
ried at advertising himself cheaply, and trying to assume 
an importance which in reality he does not possess. 
Such a proceeding is also in entire keeping with the 
character of the little man, and does, therefore not as- 
tonish us in the least.” 

As everybody knows, Rubinstein did not come last 
year, and the afore-mentioned lines about Conried have 
just received a new justification by that funny little 
man’s latest act. He to 
hearsal of the celebrated German male singing society, 


went Vienna, where, at a re- 
Wiener Minnergesangverein, which ‘“ Director Conried, 
of New York,” 
the bearer of salutations from the Liederkranz and Arion 
societies of this city, and their invitation to the Vienna 


happened to attend, he claimed to be 


society to visitthis country. He said that if the Viennese 
accepted it would only be necessary to give notice a year 
before their departure, and all the German-American 
singing societies would prepare for them a brilliant fes- 
tival and hearty welcome, free of all expense. The invi- 
tation was generously made to include the ladies of the 
society. 

As the Miinnergesangverein numbers 300 active male 
members, about a thousand passive ones, and, of course, 
most with it 
glance that the invitation would, if accepted on 


obvious at a 
Mr. 
Conried’s terms, be quite a costly affair for the Lieder- 


ail of them wives, will be 


kranz and Arion societies. They promptly cabled to the 
Vienna Miannergesangverein last week that Mr. Conried 
was not a member of either society, and that in tendering 
the aforesaid invitation he had entirely acted on his own 
responsibility. What the did 
with Mr. Conried after the receipt of this cablegram is 


Mannergesangverein 


not yet known here, but he himself will probably not 


tell of it unless it be done in his well-known manner, 


that of—perverting the truth. 





——Violinists should write to Hermann Sontag, No. 12 
Park-pl., New York, for the celebrated Swiss chamois strings im 
ported by that firm. 





This season Mr. P. S. Gilmore took with him to 
Manhattan Beach five thousand pieces of music. They weighed 
three tons and were packed in twenty-eight dry-goods boxes for 
shipment. ‘To make this library of any value it has to be prop- 
erly assorted, arranged and indexed, which alone requires the 
services of two men. New music is constantly being added, and 
to copy and arrange this for use requires the labor of three to 
five persons. 

We had a pleasant call last Wednesday from Henry 
Schradieck, the Cincinnati violinist and conductor. He left 
for Germany on the day following, where he intends to 
spend his summer vacation. Mr. Schradieck spoke of the success 
of last season’s orchestral concerts at Cincinnati, of which he is 
he conductor, and mentioned that the subscription for next season 
already amounts to over two hundred names, thus guaranteeing 
for the future also a sound financial basis for these concerts. 


An anecdote in relation to a certain opera company 
that is going the rounds of the green-rooms bears upon a manager 
who likes to give good performances, but objects to paying ade- 
quately for the same. He had been rehearsing his company on 
a hot, sultry morning, until the chorus were all hungry and tired. 
‘* Now, then, once more,” said the manager encouragingly, after 
their somewhat lazy attempt at one of the choruses ; ‘sing right 
out now, just as you would if I had said I’d raise your salaries if 
you did it properly. What would you do if I said that?” A 








small, weak female voice from the back line of the chorus replied : 
** Drop dead!” Mr. Manager was no longer wearisomely facetious. 


M. T.N. A. 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, JULY 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


Opening Address of President Calixa Lavallee, 
Delivered Tuesday, July 5. 


ELLOW MUSICIANS—Our eleventh annual meet- 

ing again brings us together. 
the work of this organization from the year of its birth 
and the many good results thereby obtained, I would 
find no time in which to speak of many other far more 
I will simply trace an outline of its 


If I were to review 


important points. 
history from the year of our meeting in Cleveland, in 
which city the foundation of the two strongest points in 
our history was laid. There the College of Musicians 
took its birth, and that too was the year of the most 
eventful period of our work, the establishment of our 
From that moment our work and im- 
portance At New York our meeting was on 
a far larger scale than in Cleveland; at Boston you all 
know to what extent our result outstripped our antici- 


national policy. 
increased, 


pations ; and here in this beautiful city we have come to 
the crowning point of our labors as thus far accom- 
plished. This year marks the greatest of all our labor 
and has unfolded for us many ways by which we may 
yet reach higher perfection. But, notwithstanding our 
success, Many questions are yet to come which demand 
First of 
all, State organization, which, when centralized and con- 
solidated by its representative men, will do much to ele- 
vate and indicate our future course of action. I am 
very much gratified that my appeal to the different States 
has been met with approval from all, though many are 


from us instant and thorough consideration. 


not yet in a position to form State associations, the in- 
clination and endeavor make it only a matter oftime. I 
have communicated with every vice-president of the 
National Association in this country and Canada; each 
and all of them feel and acknowledge the necessity of 
such local organizations. In many cases my suggestion 
has caused the formation of State associations; others, 
with good wishes and interest for the work, have not 
found it opportune to 
work of the National Association is not even yet fully 
understood in some sections of the country, and I would 
urge the nominating committee to be careful in the 
choice of their vice-presidents and select those who are 
not only the representative men of their State, but ini- 
tiated and acquainted with our work, and who possess 


form such associations, as the 


the necessary executive ability to stimulate and interest 
the teachers of their sections in the national work we 
are doing. 

The safeguard of our musical welfare lies in the cen 
tral organization of our power. As long as each State 
exists, musically speaking, independent of allothers and 
unconnected with the National Association, we cannot 
come into full possession of the strength that we really 
have, and cannot exist as a central power. 

As the future of any art depends upon the nature and 
extent of the primary instruction devoted to it, we find 
that the real source, the true cradle, of musical educa- 
tion in this country is the public school. With this in 
mind it is our sincere wish that in the time devoted to 
the consideration of music in the public school by the 


with sufficient approval to publish a circular of informa- 
tion at the expense of the government, and this contains 


much valuable statistical matter as to the condition of 
public-school music throughout the country. It is tobe 
hoped that this year’s work in this field will be of 


sufficiently great importance to be awarded further at- 
tention of this nature. 


Equally important with the music of schools stands 
the music of the church, and indeed through these two 
agencies music is brought into the closest relation with 
the public. It has become an important part of our policy 
seriously to consider what is best and fittest in music for 
divine worship, and, having the question examined from 
all sides through the clergy, we hope to arrive at a cle 
understanding of its existing merits and demerits 

Another very important branch of musical education 
and one very much neglected both by teachers and 
students, is the theoretical study of music. Outside of 


teach 


} 


unconsicer! 


the earnest 
branch of our art is almost entirely 


tendency of nearly all students is to bec 


individual efforts of most 





performers and not profound musicians, and to seek 


earned people 


effect rather than the approbation of | 


Such a system of education is most injurious to the 


cause; it isto learn to speak a language and yet not to 


know its grammar; it makes copyists, not interpreters, 


and it deprives the country of many talented people 


who could honor it after receiving the proper education. 


If we s:ek for the cause of this deficiency we find it for 
the most part existing, not in the desire of th rnet 
nor in the curriculum of the schools and academies of 
music, but in the lack of fulfilling all there is here out- 
lined as a promised course of study. We find a proof of 
this in the fact that many of the graduates of famous 
schools and holders of diplomas have failed to satisfy 


the demands of the American College of Musicians, 


even for its lowest degree. Here again many secondary 


causes may divert a scholar from acquiring a broad 


musical education, but we would urge it upou the direc- 


tors of all institutions to frame their acquirements in 


accordance with the spirit of the American College of 
Musicians. This is the only safeguard. 

Another important matter, which we will in closing 
bring before you, is the growing need of revision of 
our constitution. Our acquirements are increasing so 


fast from year to year that we must acknowledge the 


completeness of those by-laws, which we found sufficient 
for our needs at the time of their framing. We have, in 
truth, outgrown them, and the want of more complete- 


ness in respect to them is demanded by the very fact of 


our increasing importance. 








These being the most important questions, we will 
touch upon another, which exists as an accessory, and 
that is the loyalty of all: while every earnest musician 
works for the good of our national cause, it would be far 
better if all could work harmoniously together, droppin 
from the question all personal matters, giving up time, 
labor, even self, for the good of the many Che satisfac- 
tion of one who devotes his life to the good of a caus¢e 
is great, even if he sees but a gleam of success at the 
moment of ceasing his work. Self-abnegation and toil 
some labor are forgotten in the moment when a return 
or the germ of a return, for all the life's struggle de- 
voted to the workis seen. Take, for instance, those 
heroes by whose sacrificing labor we art itted t 
be called a free people, Washington and Lafayet how 








nobly they worked, hand in hand, with no ot! rht 
than the accomplishment of the grand design conceived 
by them, the freedom and elevation of a peopl Her 
is the pattern for our action: we must work nobly to- 
gether and aim to put our country on the artistic level 
of any other. I am happy to announce to you all that, 


during the past year, we have entered into communica- 
tion with the representative musicians of every country 
in Europe, and we are gratified that we command such 


respect in the eyes of the greatest musical creative ar- 





meeting, all work and investigation may be so thorough, 
that some advance at least may be made toward tne 
establishment of a uniform method of instruction, and 
that the many existing tentative methods may be proved 
superfluous. It seems that the age of experimental edu- 
cation should now be at The thousands of 
dollars annually expended the public 
schools, in some cases with beneficial results, in others | 
with none whatever, only go to prove the unsettled con- 
dition of this branch of our art. We are gratified to | 
say that the request we have made to the Board of Edu- | 


an end. 
for 


music in 





He suddenly remembered it was dinner time.— Boston Journal. 





cation at Washington concerning this matter has met 





tists. By the encouraging letters that have been re- 
ceived from the most noted living composers of Europ 

we know that the orchestral concerts in which their 
works are performed are not of our framing. but the re- 
sult of their own suggestions. I would also state that 
we are honored by an essay from the pen of one of the 
most learned of English musicians. It was the wish of 


Dr. Gower to deliver his essay in person, but his profes- 
sional duties at this time prevent him from being 


pres- 
ent; his good will and sincerity are nevertheless with 


us. It must be a part of our policy to become intimately 


acquainted with the greatest living musicians, for we 


need their advice and example in the guiding of our 


work. Our ambition to stand on a level with them is 


not one of rivalry, but of worthy endeavor. The mission 
of all education isto purify; hence the elevation to which 
we aspire is noble and possible. 


Dear fellow musicians, my object in addressing you is 
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words, 


power allowed me, 


on a firm basis; therefore I thank you all for your kind 


attention, and 


business 





O. M. T. A. 


Speech of Calixa Lavallee, President of the M. T. N. A. 


Read Before the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association at Columbus, 
July 1. 1887. 
PRESIDENT AND FELLOW MUSICIANS—I am 


R 
more 


birth to the 


happy to be once 


first effort this country 


giving recognition to its native and resident composers. 


The 


has grown beyond our expectations, and to-day you 


stand here assembled, not only as the State that inaugu- 


rated the movement which determined our future policy, 


but as a part of ourselves, working to frame the future 


musical destiny of a great country—a 
called upon to be in the future first in art as it is already 
You may be proud to pro- 
State of Ohio 
grand movement which 
the 


in industry and prosperity. 
claim to the world to-day that the 
pioneer of that has established 


our national policy and secured triumph 
our crowning success awaits us in Indianapolis next 
week 


Allow 


the compositions 


me right here to say a few words in behalf of 


which have been performed since our 
We 
have proved, beyond all shadow of a doubt, that they 


Cleveland meeting. are gratified to say that they 


1 claim of recognition before the world. Men here- 


to the 


have 


tofore unknown, even musical profession, have 


proved themselves entitled to the respect of the whole 


country. We have to-day an undeniable proof that, with 


the proper education and encouragement, we possess 
men of sufficient talent, who demand only the oppor- 
tunity to receive a fitting appreciation of their efforts. 


Ine future of our rising composers depends on the com- 
bined efforts of all the States, which I hope at no distant 


time will unite as a central power. 


Ohio was the first to accept our national policy, and 


since then other States have joined hands in the good 


work. This year has been one of arduous labor for us 


Still we are that our efforts have met 


with approval and sympathy from all parts of the world. 


gratified to say 


Several States have formed themselves into associations, 


and others will follow in the near future. 


us 


of representative men will come next week and help 


to further shape our Course, so as to unite us all into a 


compact body of men, whose aim will be a common one, 


viz., the advancement of our art. 

We have already accomplished a great deal, but our 
work is only begun; our resources are far from lying at 
our feet. We will have to struggle against many ob- 
stacles; we will have to contend against mediocrity, 
which, unluckily, is yet supreme in some parts of the 
country 

lo establish a true standard of music, when every- 
thing has almost to be created, is far from a grateful 


task, and, toaccomplish such, none but men of recognized 


ability and true courage can be trusted with it. Loyalty 


to the cause must be the first requirement. 


State associa- 


to-day. 


of the national policy to encourage such 
the to 


Union and each Province of Canada is 


tions as I have honor address 


each State in the 


so organized as to have its representative men 
form themselves 
at the 


begin in 


front; when those representative men 


meet for a common 


work 
as to the 


into delegations purpose 


national meeting, then our will really 


earnest, and we need not fear result. The safe- 
guard of each State through its association is to ascer- 
tain its exact strength or weakness. Reports should be 
given by each vice-president of every section as to the 
By such investigations you can 


needs of his district. 


always ascertain the different needs and be able to 
tend to the weak points which naturaily exist, and to 
adopt such means as to improve and help wherever help 
is required. 

In this State, 


admirable administration of your present president), ac- 


as far as I can see, you have (under the 


complished, in a short time, more than could be thought 


of. In fact, when I behold such a distinguished and 2. Song, * Alt Heidelberg” .........00.secsccesees A. Jensen 
numerous gathering as I see before me to-day, I am al- A § (@) Air. .ceceeceseeevee, yvenle covcccsccele Se SREm 

‘lined to forget that I am appearing before a|~ ( (4) Turkish March...............+. iusesen W. A. Mozart 
Se ; ee : eee es St eock | + Concertstiick, for piano and orchestra..........C. M. Weber 
State meeting, but rather at the national one, et each { (a) Albumblatt...... Lode cas Jest ee Wagner 
State do as Ohio has done, and we can realize the | 5° { (4) Gavotte.........-+seeeeeceesecceceeeeee Arthur Bird 





not of oratorical nature, but it is toward a practical end, 
and I do not intend to keep you to listen merely to 


My labor through the past year, as much as my 
has been to establish this association 


we can now proceed with immediate 


in the State which gave 
has made toward 


movement started in Cleveland three years ago, and 


country which is 
was the 


of the 
national meetings in New York and Boston, and where | 


Delegations | 


It is a part | 
When | 


to the | 


at- | 


strength needed throughout the country by the consoli- 
The National Association to-day 
commands the respect of every country in Europe as the 
representative body of musicians of this continent. We 
are honored by contributions in the shape of composi- 
tions from a living composer of each of those countries. 
Weare furtherhonored by an essay from one of the lead- 
ing lights of England. Our relations with the Old 
World are more and more intimate, and it will be only a 
matter of ashort time when our representative musicians 
will be appreciated and recognized abroad. Then why 
should we not put all our energy and unite our forces to 
be not only worthy of such recognition, but by united 
| efforts to claim our rightful place when, at some future 
time, it will due to us. Such, brother musicians, 
must be our aim and aspiration. 

When I cast a glance over the whole field and see the 
gigantic efforts of a few men who are bringing to reality 
what was our dream a few years ago, when I see those 
men sacrifice labor, health, money, time, in fact self, for 
such a cause, I do not hesitate a moment to proclaim 
I repeat, heroes, for a very few realize 
that there are little or no personal returns for all the 


dation of our power. 


be 





| such men heroes. 
sacrifice the I have 
been in the harness in different capacities for a few years, 
and in my experience I have found the medal almost 
always turned on the wrong side. Outside of a few ex- 
| ceptions, the load at most times was so heavy to carry 


toilers impose upon themselves. 


that, without a strong will and an extreme love for the 
| cause, discouragement was at our threshold, seeking or 
But at such 
a moment, as ina battle at its most critical period, that 
“Truth,” appeared to and 
ashamed of our own cowardice and as if awaking from a 


rather tempting us to abandon our work 


| guiding _ star, us, then, 


frightful dream, we realized the fact that a sacred trust 
was at stake, and, forgetting self and every interest sur- 
rounding us, we enter again into the struggle with fresh 
Among such men your pre- 
sent president is one of the most noble examples, and I 


vigor and this time to win. 


am happy to be among you to-day, that I may express to 
you publicly what I have thought ever since our connec- 
t intimate. 


tions have become 


It is one of the rewards and greatest joys of life to be 


able to meet at different periods some of God's beings, 
who will by their self-abnegations and labors endcavor 
to benefit mankind. Countries have been made free by 
|} such men, and their names will ever be respected and 

honored, but only after their wearied bodies have left 
this world of toil and tribulations. 

Fellow musicians of Ohio, I will not detain you longer 
| but before I close I earnestly request you to join hands 
Your advice is needed 
important deliberations which are to take place in 


with us in our great work, in 
the 
Indianapolis next week. Your chief is here ready to join 
hands with us in your behalf, to help us to build our 
grand edifice, and we meet you as a part of this country; 
we meet you as friends and brothers. Come then to us 
as we have come to you, with that spirit which animates 
a true heart toward the beautiful ; come to us to guide 
us; come to complete the work which was so success- 
fully inaugurated in your own State; come to add one 
more page of glory to the great cause, which history will 
record on golden tablets, when future generations will 
stand as peers with the rest of the world. 

Such, brother musicians, should be our aims, and we 
hope that our appeal will reach every true heart and 
that our coming meeting will be so far the most eventful 


one of our history. 





M. T. N. A. 





Orchestra Concerts. 


TOMLINSON HALL, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Musical Director. . dieeiascae .....-Frank Van der Stucken 


FIRST CONCERT. 


TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 5 


1. Overture, ‘‘ In the Mountains se ees ee Perry Arthur Foote 
2. ** Messe Solennelle,” third part... -F. Q, Dulcken 
3. Selections, ‘‘ The Tempest”... ‘Frank Van der Stucken 
4. Rhapsodie, for piano and orchestra. . coccccccctionry H. Muss 
5. May-Night fantasy from ‘* Spring Symphony.....J. K. Paine 
6. Cantata, ‘‘ The Landing of the Pilgrims”....... Otto Singer 
| 7. Festival overture, ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ’. Dudley Buck 





FIRST MATINEE. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6, AT 3 O'CLOCK. 
1. Overture, “ Prometheus”................L. Van Beethoven 


§ (a) ‘* Cradle Songs” ) 





6. Songs. ) (4) ** Liebestreu ” freeeeeee .J. Brahms. 
7, FURPOORE ANB. 6 65 oe cerieecacéasae coceccee). Massenet 
SECOND CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 6. 

1. Prelude and Fugue. .........22.000+++e+++-Otto Floersheim 
0, ns I hk ds bnesered eaess Wm. W. Gilchrist 
§. Piano concerto in D minor, ......escccccsees Arthur Whiting 
(Second and third movements.) 

4. Cantata, ** Henry of Navarre”.......0ssscees G. E, Whiting 

5. Liszt Memorial— 
(a) Address. 
(4) Song, ** Lorley.” 
(c) “ Wanderer” fantasy, piano and orchestra. 

6. Symphonic fantasy, ‘* Spring of Life and Love”..F. X. Arens 
ee ee rere Keses tee G. W. Chadwick 
SECOND MATINEE. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 7. 
he Coronation ee " .J. S. Svendsen 

2. Aria, ‘* Lend me Your Aid,’ from “ "The ( Jueen of 

OS eee res ty aS eh ee Ch. Gounod 
3 i IE, aes'vc Ca cuecdaweciaess we .R. Schumann 
* 1 (6) Scherzo, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”. F. Mendelssohn 
4. Scherzo, for piano and orchestra..... 6163 we H. Littolf 
, (a) Serenade... ...... hee .W. Rhode 
5: (4) ** Dance of Egyptian Maidens’ yrry ..H. R. Shelley 

, . §(a) ** Thine Image.” ; > em 
6. Songs. ) (8) “Summer Evening.” {°° *' . Ed. Lassen 
F< “CRA TROIS 69-6 si ves onsawnst cations 1. Berlioz 

THIRD CONCERT. 
THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 7. 

1. Overture, *‘ Waldmeister Brautfahrt”’.......... F. Gernsheim 
2. Concert aria, ‘* Almanzor ” Rate OORERE REO C. Reinecke 
{ () Intermezzo, “ Jason”’... -A. Mackenzie 
3: } (4) Scherzo, from Symphony i i iccatinss . .G. Sgambati 
4. Pianoforte concerto in G minor ............. C. Saint-Saéns 
$f) MOIS. cccvccscccesonsseege cose . Edvard Grieg 
a (4) Ball scene, ** Charlotte Cc onda DET subst slew exerted P. Benoit 
6. Duet, ‘* The Song of the Birds ”’......... .A. Rubinstein 
7. Slavonic dancs, C major........... saeus oes A. Dvorak 





New Music. 
HIS week we have under consideration the fol- 
lowing pieces by Arthur Foote. These are published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., of Boston : 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


PI, Ct TIO Bi na cccscéccupstvenccs .A. Foote 
IEG Did cucunh sie rs cdnecd céebennacdubaaee "s 
Impromptu, op. — 

VOCAL, 
“* Love’s Philosophy ’’ (Shelley)................. ; A. Foote 


** Go, Lovely Rose!" (Waller). ... 
** Milkmaid’s Song "’ (Tennyson) 
“ When Icicles Hang” 
“ The Pleasant Summer's Come ”’ 


(Shakespeare) 


Mr. Foote has done some admirable work in these composi- 
tions, and there is certainly nothing trivial or unworthy about 
them ; they are full of serious intention and earnest efforts. 

The polonaise is well written, has a very attractive second 
principal theme in G minor, and one can only wish the finale— 
one may so term the few concluding bars—had been a trifle more 
effective. 

Everybody in these days writes a gavotte, and it is but natural 
that Mr. Foote should follow the general example ; but we can 
hardly consider his effort a success. Technically, it is well 
enough, and its construction is correct ; but it is a little labored, 
and we have failed to discover—after patient search—anything 
like originality. If one should say that this class of pieces 
affords little opportunity to exhibit this quality, we have only to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t write gavottes.”’ 

The impromptu is far superior to the morceaux already men- 
tioned, and is really full of grace and beauty, and is one of the 
very few so-called impromptus which justify the use of the name ; 
there is nothing labored or strained, the phrases are natural and 
consequent, and the themes are delicately beautiful. Better still, 
it seems to contain no reminiscences of anyone except—in the 
second part in G major—a faint trace of Rubinstein ; but it is 
merely a trace and we cannot and do not accuse Mr. Foote of 
plagiarism. 

We do not regard Shelley’s justly celebrated lines as adaptable to 
music, and the same remark is properly applicable to Tennyson’s 
‘* Break, break !’’ Everyone attempts them and the successes 
are not painfully numerous, and so we feel constrained to say that 
** Love’s Philosophy ”’ is still waiting for a suitable setting, and, in 
the nature of things, must continue to wait. Mr. Foote has done 
as well as anyone could with the unsingable poem. 

In the second song, ‘‘Go, Lovely Rose,” Mr. Foote has been 
much more successful, for the words lie better for music. The 
melody is very pretty and the accompaniment is neatly managed. 
The ‘* Milkmaid’s Song” is exceedingly neat, and is, indeed, 
the best of its class that we have seen for many a day ; it has a 
saucy, piquant flavor that is irresistibly attractive; the song 
might well be a very popular one, and yet it hasn’t a trace of 
musical vulgarity about it; by this phrase we simply intend to 
designate certain harmonic turns and figures which are essentially 
catching—and vulgar. 

*** When Icicles Hang by the Wall” is another song of unde- 
niable merit ; it is written in D minor and has a quaintness about 
it that might easily suggest to_the imaginative mind a sixteenth- 
century interior ; the accompaniment is especially commendable. 





‘* The Pleasant Summer’s Come ”’ is a pretty little song with a 
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rippling accompaniment and a pleasant, if not very silitedl 
theme. It begins in E major and ends in E minor. The words 





are by Burns, although this fact is not mentioned until the last 


line, where the poet’s name is given in a parenthesis, as if it were 
a sort of arridve pensée. 

All these compositions are well engraved, and Messrs. Schmidt 
& Co. deserve credit for the excellent workmanship shown. The 
titles, although studiously plain, are very neat and the paper used 
is of good quality. 
merit deserve colored covers. This is a 
this city, fully recognizes, and Messrs. Schmidt & Co. would do 
well to follow his lead in this matter. 


From Messrs. Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, we have the fol- 


lowing : 
A. Strelezki 


“ 


TWO BOCTRINED, OD. BE cncccedricciescscestes csessces stscccesses 


* Lichuanion Song.” Goprees).....ccccccsccccsnscscsovccess 


We have had occasion, not long ago, to speak of Mr. Stre- 
lezki’s unmistakable ability as a composer, and we see no reason 
for changing our opirfon. These two nocturnes are certainly in- 
stinct with musical sentiment of a very high order, although No. 
1in A flat major is of unequal merits; the principal phrase is 
attractive and quite original, but the intermezzo seems to be with- 
out any particular design. The second nocturne, in F sharp 
major, is really lovely and is as dainty a bit of writing as one 
would wish to see. 

Mr. Strelezki's song is almost like a mazurka set to words and 
is very quaint and pretty. 
the Baroness Porteous having taken a holiday, and the German 
version is by Mrs. H. D. Tretbar. 

This Rohlfing edition is a beautiful one, The titles show the 
most exquisite illuminated workmanship, while the paper is white 
Nothing could be more 


The words are by Maurice Sagarez, 


and firm and the engraving is admirable. 
artistically excellent than the outer title of the two nocturnes. 
Where so much money and taste have been expended one is apt to 


suspect an ‘' author's edition. 
Messrs. Willig & Co., of Baltimore, send us a collection of 
“Classics,” which include the lighter works of Henselt, Jensen, 
Rubinstein, &c. These, being merely reprints, call for no es- 
pecial mention. 
From Mr. Wilson G. Smith we have received the following 


piano pieces composed by him : 
DRI TI, GE: Bh cc ccc a scccccccsces cecccccscvcs eucsesecnases No.1 
Socend Gavetes, GPs Shceeccccccccces + oo sscscsocecss cones covcconeces No. 2 


The scherzo tarantelle is ~ atiy odds the best composition 
which we have had from Mr. Smith’s fertile pen. It contains a 
very good—although not very original—principal theme, and 
there is also a neat musical figure which occurs frequently, but 
not too often. The most noticeable feature of this composition 
is its unity of purpose, which is in every way thoroughly com- 
mendable. 

As for the gavotte—well, there are gavottes and gavottes, and 
this particular one seems to belong to the general list, 7. ¢., it has 
no especial characteristics to distinguish it, with the possible 
exception of the second theme (4//a Musette), which is quite neat. 

From Messrs. Brown Brothers, of Trenton, N. J., we have a 
collection of organ voluntaries, compiled and arranged by a Mr. 
G. N. Brown, a Trenton organist. It contains selections from 
the works of Chopin—who figures in two of his nocturnes—Men- 
delssohn, Haydn, Beethoven, Handel, Henselt, Schubert, Wollen- 
haupt, Hesse, Wallace and— Brown; but we are compelled, 
in fairness, to say that this latter gentleman appears but once as 
a composer in this volume. 

The arrangements seem to be fairly well made, and we only 
wish that we could say so much for the ‘* Modulations,” one of 
which is placed at the end of each voluntary for the purpose of 
assisting the performer to get from one key into another. The 
intention is praiseworthy, but its execution is defective, for the 
harmonic progressions are a trifle out of gear. Mr. Brown 
forces his sevenths to ascend and his thirds to descend in a man- 
ner that is positively harrowing, but perhaps they don’t mind 
such little things in Trenton. 

The volume is quite well gotten up, the cover (of limp green 
cloth) is tasteful, and there is no reason to doubt that the com- 
pilation will be serviceable to country organists. 


We have also received two publications from Thos, Goggan & 


Again we remark that piano compositions of | 
fact that Schirmer, of | 


riable rule, we are compelled to decline to notice them, for the 
excellent reason that the pieces are printed. This effectually 
bars them out. 








HOME NEWS. 


—_—_ > 


——Emma Abbott is going out on her country tour next 
season with the same personnel of last year. 

——NMrs. Anna Lankow, the eminent contralto, is spend- 
| ing her summer vacation at Greenwich, Conn. 

——NMiss Gertrude Franklin, the Boston soprano, accom- 
panied by her mother, will spend the summer in the Blue Moun- 
| tains of Pennsylvania. 

Under the auspices of Henry P. Ecker and Joseph A. 
Vogel, a benefit concert was given to Frederick A. Parke at the 
Pittsburgh Opera- House last Wednesday evening. 





——Conried and Hermann have secured Laura Bellini for 
the principal female part in ‘‘ The Vice-Admiral,” which is to be 
sung for the first time in this country at Chicago early in the next 


season. 


——A pretty mélodie for pianoforte, entitled “ Beatrice,’ 


has just been composed and sent us by Mr. Nahum Stetson. 


is in the key of A flat, not too difficult, and its melodiousness 


warrants its title. —A/usical /tems. 

——The Brenianos will open a news agency in Paris 
within a few weeks, which will be the headquarters for all Ameri- 
THe MusIcAL Courter will be found there in 


Arthur Brentano will have charge of the Paris 


can publications. 
the future. Mr. 
house. 


——The New York 7rzbune says that it having leaked 
out that Mr. Theodore Thomas has been making dates for or- 
chestra concerts throughout the East and West for next season, 


the National Opera Company will cease with the present season. 


A representative of Mr. Fortin-Hermann, the in- 


ventor, says the Bridgeport Standard, writes from Paris, May 21, 


to P. T. Barnum, of that city, as follows: 

I presume that you wil have read in the political or special papers of Mr 
Fortin-Herrmann’s newly invented cabie. This cable allows to telephone to 
any distance in the world; and for this reason, as well as on account of its 
special durability, it has been adopted by the French Government. By the 
same cable an“ audition” of the Paris Grand Opera bas been transmitted to 
the King of Belgium in Brussels. 1 am of opinion that transmitting te Paris 
Grand Opera every night to America, say to New York, would be a very prof- 
itable business. The cost of cable from Paris to New York, allowing 200 per- 
sams to hear at the same time as distinctly as if they were in the Paris Opera- 
House, would be $15,000,000. Let us say that they will be charged for hear- 
ing one act $5 only, which will make 2co persons $1,000 for each act; thi, 
will make for four acts (there are many operas with five acts) $4,000 every 
night, say $1,450,000 a year. This sum is highly sufficient to cover the inter- 
est and amortization on the invested capital; and, as the performance of the 
opera takes four hours, the remaining twenty hours of the day may be used 
for business and other telephonic communications between Europe and 
America, which, in fact, will constitute the main profit. Are you inclined to 
take this business up with your financial friends ? 

I am at your disposal for further information. 

Juces Grunxey, 
Representant de Mr. Fortin-Hermann. 

Mr. Barnum has ordered his Paris agents to investigate this 

matter, and if found practicable, as represented, he will be one of 


fifteen to take the stock in the new cable company for the purpose 
proposed. 











The rumor, which has been widely circulated, that 
Mr. Carl Rosa has commissioned Mr. Corder to compose a new 
opera, is founded on error. Mr. Rosa has purchased of Mr. and 
Mrs. Corder a new libretto, which will be set to music by Mr. 
Goring Thomas, composer of ‘‘ Esmeralda.” Mr. Rosa’s next 
provincial tour will commence at Cork on August 8. The lead- 
ing members of the troupe will be Mrs. Roze and Mrs. Burns, 
Messrs. Runcio, Crotty and Sauvage. Mrs, Gaylord and Mr. 
McGuckin are not at present engaged. Mr. Rosa’s provincial 
novelties will be English versions of Victor Massé’s ‘‘ Galathée,’ 


It | 


this fact has given rise to the suspicion that his connection with | 


FEW days ago we po the following letter 
with a signature that never could have disclosed the person 
who wrote it, as will be seen, but with a characteristic handwriting 
that compels us to reach the conclusion that, although the letter 
was posted and is dated ‘‘ Boston,” it was really written in 
**Cleveland.” It is not always safe to write anonymous letters to 
us, especially when one has been a correspondent of THE Musi- 
CAL COURIER in times past 
| Editors 
Amber is valuable, but a fly in the amber enhances its value 
| greatly. The question is as yet unsolved how the fly gets into 
the amber. We were reminded of these facts by the graded list 
of American music published in THE Musicat Courter for June 
I. One does not play far through the list of pieces there named 
without its becoming clear that the compositions of Mr. Willard 
| Burr, Jr., are the flies which, no matter how devoid of intrinsic 
value they may be, certainly do, by their presence there, enhance 
| the value of everything else in the lists. As Mr. Burr himself 
| drew up the lists aforesaid, perhaps he will favor the curious pub- 
lic with a statement as to how these particular flies got into this 
particular amber ; by accident or by design, and if so, by whose ? 
OFFICE Musico-ENTOMOLOGIST. 





Musical Courier : 


Boston, June 17. 


The Spevehiind in taeda. 





E reproduce the following funny squib, with the 
above heading, from the Chicago Morning News for the 

| amusement of our readers 
| There is a general belief that the mistake made by the managers of the 
| symphony concert in Central Music Hall night before last was not in opening 
| the concert with Beethoven's ** Eroica’’ instead of making it the last num- 


ber on the program. We incline to the opinion, however, that in putting the 


symphony last, the managers complied with the very first requirement of dra- 
This 
all your people off in the first act 


| matic composition requirement is to the effect that you must not kill 


y these old 
of oblivion by glass-eyed 


| There doubtless are a small number of worthy people who enj 


svmphonies that are being dragged out Teutons 
from Boston. It may argue a very low grade of intellectuality, spirituality, 


or whatsoever you may be pleased to call it, but we must confess in all candor 


that, much as we revere Mr. Beethoven's memory, we do not fancy having 


fifty-tive minute chunks of his musty opi hurled at us. It is a marvel to us 
that in these progressive times such leaders as Thomas and Gericke do 
not respond to the popular demand by providing the public with symphonies 
in the nutshell, We have condensations in every line except music; 


even 
literature is being boiled down because in these busy times people demand a 
We have condensed milk, con- 
Whata 
joyous shout would go up if Thomas or Gericke would only prepare and 


literature which they can read while they run. 
densed meats, condensed wines—condensed everything but music 


announce 


“SYMPHONIES FOR Busy PEopLe. 


THe Ovp Masters Eprromizep.” 


What Chicago 4 demands, and what every enterprising and intelligent com- 
munity needs, is the highest class of music on the “ all-the-news-for-two- 
Blanket-sheet concertizing must go! 
two hours and a half to five 
Suppose we figure a little on this subject : 

EXHIBIT A—SYMPHONY, 
Total number of minutes 


cents’’ principle. 
Now here was this concert night before last ; 
numbers ! 


eeee seesece Peewee eeeresesesseses 150 

Total number of pieces..................- a 

ee COED GOO iid onde tale Spd tk che ebde de cncuscevee 30 
EXHIBIT B-——-TRADE, 

ONG WEED, 665.0 ccc cccccccccce cece . 150 

Hog- arepeeting apeaceed ome OR ES NRE ES LB. 3 

Total killing... . 450 


Figures will not lie, beenane (as was nied a reason with ‘Geerge) they cannot. 
And figures prove to us that in the time consumed by five symphonic num- 
bers, the startling number of 450 hogs could be (and are daily) siaughtered, 
scraped, disemboweled, hewn and packed. While forty or fifty able-bodied 
mu-icians are discoursing Beethoven’s rambling“ Eroica” it were possible 
to dispatch and to dress a car-load of as fine beeves as ever hailed from 
Texas, and the performance of the * Sakuntala” overture might be regarded 
as a virtual loss of as much time as wou!d be required for the beheading, 
skinning and dismembering of 200 head of sheep. 

These comparisons have probably never occurred to Mr. Thomas or to Mr. 
Gericke, but they are urged by the patrons of music in Chicago, and there- 
Chi- 
cago society has been founded upon industry, and the culture which she now 
boasts is conserved only by the strictest attention to business, Nothing is 
more criminal hereabouts than a waste of time, and it is no wonder then that 


fore they must needs be recognized by the caterers to popular tastes. 


the créme de la créme of our élite lift up their hands and groan when they 
discover that it takes as long to play a classic symphony as it does to 





produced at the ill-fated Opéra Comique as far back as 1852. and 
of Auber’s charming opera ‘‘ Masaniello.” Besides these, | 
“‘Nordisa” and ‘* Lohengrin” will be features of the tour.—Zor- | 





Brother, of Galveston, Tex., but, in accordance with our inva- 


don F iga ro. 


slaughter a car-load of Missouri razor-backs or an invoice of prairie-rcaers 
from Kansas. 








The musical composition “ Warblings at Eve” is the first 
intimation that Adam was a singer.— Detroit Every Saturday. 
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BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 











F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
WAREROOMS, 
New York, 95 Fifth Ave. 
Jersey City, 43 Montgomery St. 
Washington, . C. 1103 Penn Av 
Saratoga Springs, 484 Bway. 





Over asin now in use. 










F.G, SMITH, Jr, 


WARE ROOMS 
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LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, n 


Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, and further, that it gives entire satisfaction 


Rte 7 
ton Rt in every respect, 


Very truly yours, 
W. K, ROGERS, 


Privates SecreTARY TO THE Presipent, 


"OYE ONLY FOND] HERG RD NeTaRAN 
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j HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 


No, 12 Park Place, New York. 


THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 


FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND-- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {Ith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street. NEW YORK. 


The “TIEEL TO ADVERTISERS! 


UJ FER For acheck for $W we will print a ten-line advertise 


ment in One Million issues of leading American News- 
pape pers and complete the work within ten days. This 
at 
are surpassed by a... MA either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Robinstein, Scharwenka « 


Circulation! The advertisement will ap in 
@ single issue Of any paper, and consequently will be 
Pp 

Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 

L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 




















by five persons on an average. Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. Address with copy of Adv, 
and chao, or send 30 cents for Book of 272 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 SPRUCE 8r., 


| _ We have just issued a new edition (the 165th) of our 
Book called “ Newspaper Advertising.” It has 272 
, and Va A contents may be named the fol- 
[owing Lists atalc oaues of Sey Vobu a 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW K CITY, with 


thats pavertinin Rate: 
AILY WePAPERS IN CITIES BAvINR more 


EW York. 





BARROWS CABLE TRUCK 





FOR MOVING UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


THE CABLE TRUCK MFG. COMPANY, 12:,S2u:2 men, st. 
THE TECHNIPHON 


ae tw instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, ii to take the place of the 
pianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing 
which all actual practice of finger exerc ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano _It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acqu ring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


LYON & HEALY 7 West Fourteenth Street, New Vork. 





OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


CHICAGO. 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GO. BF. BAW, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 














Fair Dealing, 
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Reo we 


eP-SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 
Promptitude, 


Fe 








then 150000" population, 0 a Cask, 
DAILY Nk SHAVING more 
then 2),000_po pueton. <omitting ri Pat the best. 
SMALL Lis 3T OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to ad 


JAMES BELLAK, 


chasers ;—or Five MILLION Reacers, if it is true, BS is 
1129 Chestnut Street, 


sometimes stated, that every newspa: 
ve see every section ‘of the country: being 4 choice 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ecieeton made up with great care, guided by long | 
ox 
ONE NI NEWSPAPER IN 4 STATE. The best one for an 
on 


will use b ne. 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY Newspa 
in mony bra rincipal cities and —_ a List which offers 
lee lar inducements to som vertisers, 
EST GIRCULATIONS. A complete list of all 
American papers issuing regularly more than 2,000 


HE BRST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cover- 
ing every town of over 5,000 
population and every impor- vo 


tant county seat. 
ECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are inserted at 
half price 
VILLAGE NEWSPA- 
PERS in which advertise- 
ments are inserted for $41.40 
a line and appear in the 
whole lot—one-half of all the 
American Weeklies. 
Sent to any address for THIRTY CENTS. 


The Kellmer Piano. 


FIRST OLA8S IN EVERY RESPEOT. 
— MANUFACTURED BY — 


PETER KELLMER, 


Hazleton, Pa. | 
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THE 


PRINTING ESTABLISHM 





HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Proprietor, 
— 
AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 
Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | ApgsLaipe Exuisition, 1881 — Two Special 
Sypney InrernatTionat Exnistrion — 1879- First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; Gold and two Silver Medals, 
also Second Degree of Merit. Cixcinnat1 Inpustriat Exposition, 1881- 
Me.sourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1882—Highest Award. 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, | New Zaaranp lyrernationaL Exuisrrion, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
ATLanTa InTerNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- Highest Awards. 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. Ca.cutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 

















SNIRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work, Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
| pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 
| 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SUPPORTED 





Persons willing to extend charitable aid to the de- 
serving poor may heve careful investigations made | 


without cost) and full reports furnished in each indi- 
vidual case which is referred to the Society. THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
Membership, $10, yearly ; Life membership, $100. EXCELLENCE = % THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 





ersonal visit to the 
lace. 


Fuller information by letter or 
rincipal office, No a1 University 


PIANO 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES, 


2 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEw YORE. 





— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Grand init ad Squares, 
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Professional Cards. 








Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address aro East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1497 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corpy, 23 East rath Street; or 
residence, 37 West agth Street, New York. 


Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 








Accompany- 





CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MURIO- CEL L I, 


MME. 
Vocal haaedeten, 


No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 8and Street, New York. 











MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
ddress 27 Union Square, New Y ork 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLTurRE. 
Address “Tue FLoripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Pian» Insti uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocar Teacner, 
219 East 19th Street, New York, 


F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and eneny Instruction. 

Lessons in Ensemble Aer a" Addre 
ST TAY HALL. New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Mme. CLARA BRINCKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons jn the Art of Singi ging. 
Ad aress 219 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 


fsa wane THE WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


JOHN BAYER 





Piano Instruction. 
ork. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 





(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 








Residence: 109 East 7 Street, bet. Union Square 

and Irving Place, New York, LONDON, 18sr. ) PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

RE pate ea : NEW YORK, 1853. } (Not competing.) 
FREDERIC GRANT GL EASON, PARIS, 1855. GREATEST SICCESS | AMSTERDAM, 1883. 

CHARLESTON. 1855. | NICE, 1883-1884. 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- | BALTIMORE, 1 } LONDON, 188% 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory g'ven b PARIS, ay , ’ NEW ORLEANS, 1884- 1885 
correspondence y® y NEW YORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. (Not competing.) 
, VIENNA, 1873. | { LONDON, 1885. 


Room 44 Cental Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 





Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nore.— Not connected with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 





- = 
Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, at, | 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRITORE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 


ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 


" Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED Baral 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 





Meda! 


| 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES, | ““itst. Golden Medai of me * = Emperor of Germany. p Selden Dame ot Ge 
| Kingaom of Prussia. | King . 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- | ait eeonememmemmes 
ne Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


First Golden 


| Beautiful Tone; 
For further information call on or address i 


E. TOURJEE. Director. Boston, Mass, 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. | 


Casework: Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKIGN «MUSIC, 


Including FKdition * Peters,”’ *‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
ng.’ 


Our Catal hich 1k | Publishers of Edition ‘ Koblfin 
ur atalogue, whic contains musi | 
and other poe information wit ree pesege | @4™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


application. Write for terms and Catalogues to 














MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Witttam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. dress: 

as Union Square, New York, 











"MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G2" Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpe, Manager, 
a7t East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANIsTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 














MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knasz & Co. 
treFifth Avenue. City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Couxrixn, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PiaNIsT AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo, Residence, 39 W. x6thjSt. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 











JroR sabes FINE, OLD, GENUINE WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis 


‘SPOFFORD & CO., BALL’ 





Italian Violin for sale at the office of THe Muvu- 





sicat Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York. Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


| a. 1. SLATER 


vant aas 
. ~ 





6——@ ESTABLISHED IN 1866. @——-:- 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, MAINE. 


¢2" Send and get our New Catalogue, 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 


Where we are not represented, should be 
pleased to open correspondence in 
regard to the Agency. 


C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIZTASGO. 











CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 
Furscu Map1, Emma Sreinsacn and others, the 
greatest living Artists, wear BALL’S CURSETS, 
ard endorse them 4s the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 
Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 
If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
| respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 











OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 












WAREROOMS : 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S "HIGHEST STANDARD °= EXCELLENCE. 


PALACE OF Music, THE BAUER PIANOS 
| | Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
TOLEDO, CHMIo, 


| to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
Western Agents. STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


| moderate price. 





Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: } -. ediniads a tiliea idle 
: |\JULIVUS BAUER & CO., 
643, 546 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. | 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 





ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 386. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 

Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months &60.00 
Six Montt 40.00 Twelve Months 80.00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 
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BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


BLUMENBERG, OTTO FLOERSHE 





is No.1 of 


the fifteenth volume, and with it we begin the last 


HIS number of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


half of our eighth year. 


Musi 


Three hundred and eighty-six 


\L COURIER editions have now been published, 


and the volumes represent an enormous collection of 


the most valuable kind of trade information. But the 
greatest victories achieved by the paper during these 
many years are those gained over frauds, humbugs, 
shams and hypocrites, thousands of which infested this 
trade at the time we began our campaigns against them, 
small number comparatively remain in 


and a 


field. 


very 
the There is not a fraud left in the trade to-day 
who does not contemplate this paper with mixed ap- 
prehension and fear, whether he be an old two-hundred- 
stop-organ fraud, a stencil-piano fraud or a fraud of a 
music-trade editor. 

Everyone of these classes of humbugs is in daily 
dread of exposure in these columns, and this phenom- 
THE 


In addition to this, our columns 


enon alone makes MUSICAL COURIER a most 


valuable publication, 


during the past seven andahalf years represent an 
immense mass of important information, which in its 
aggregate is equal to a music and music-trade ency- 
clopedia. We intend to make it more valuable than 
ever in the future, and to continue to merit the ap- 


proval of all honest, earnest, intelligent men in the trade, 


who despise tomfoolery, chicanery, fraud and nonsense 


rhirteenth-st., New York, and the new factory 


IM, | 


financial calculation, and difficult to get at the bottom 
of, but we do not believe that original stock now rented 
cost originally more than double the sum of rent now 
received annually, which would indicate that the house 
is getting 50 per cent. for its investment, which is better 
than 5 per cent. even from the government. 


HE Boston Foo/zo recently stated that 10,000 pianos 
are manufactured in this country every week. That 
kind of production would require annually 45,760,000 
keys. What happy man would Sylvester Tower 
be. Nearly 50,000,000 keys a year, and Mr. Tower 
would make these and more, for he would be obliged 
to work stock ahead. 


a 


Tnen he would have a glorious 
time with his actions, too, for he would say, “ Boys, if 





you don’t take my actions for your pianos, no more 
keys.” 
10,000 pianos made every week. 


It is a good thing, after all, that there are no 





HE improvements in the Dolge building on East 


buildings now in course of erection at Dolgeville will be | 
completed in a few months, when the full extent of this 


new progress will become more manifest to the large 
and important factors of the music trade interested in 
It is our opinion that the year 
1887 will mark a new and momentous epoch in the de- | 


the Dolge products. 


velopment of the Dolge industries. 


HE State that takes the largest number of square 
pianos is Pennsylvania, where a wealthy class of | 
farmers, who live in great brick houses, with big parlors, | 
want a piano that looks like something in size like the | 
money paid for it. In the Pennsylvania 
towns the houses are very large and space is no object 
in the selection of a piano. As in Pennsylvania, so in 
some sections of Ohio, in the greater part of Maryland, | 
in Virginia and along the southern tier of New York 
and parts of New Jersey, the square piano is yet regard- 
ed as the representative piano. The Western and South- 
western States, the Northwest and the Pacific States 
have nearly discarded the square, and in New England 
it finds only occasional purchasers. The population, 
however, of those sections in which squares are sold is 
so large that the demand for them continues, and it is 
for this reason that the square will not be abandoned 
altogether for some time to come. 


prosperous 








PIANOS, THEIR USERS AND 
ABUSERS. 

HE piano of the present day, which is so much 

T superior to that of a generation ago and has so 


many more capabilities and resources than the instru- 
ments used in the times of Beethoven and of Chopin, 
has still its revilers. One can hardly pick up a paper of 
some kind of the day or week that is free from injustice 
toward its fine qualities, and in spite of one’s good sound | 
common sense the article has the effect of lowering it in 

We | 





the estimation of even lovers of the instrument. 
are well aware that most of the pianos found in private 
houses are so illy taken care of, they are so badly out of 
tune, that it is a positive insult to sensitive and intelli- | 





and who believe in the stability of institutions, espe- 
y such as THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Mv“ C, B. PRESCOTT, an intelligent piano, organ 

and musical merchandise dealer at Decatur, II1., 

writes: “THE MUSICAL COURIER is the best music- 

trade paper in America rrue. 

| 

- | 

NE firm in this city is said to have an income of } 

$2<,000 from pianos rented in New York and vi- | 

\ This amount of money represents a capital of a | 

f-mill'on dollars at 5 per cent. interest. Many of the 


nts have been rented for years and years, and it 
interesting this stock, 
ich now brings the $25,000 per annum, originally cost 


with the 


rume 


would be to learn how much 


the firn It must also be remembered that 
of rent received other pianos were constantly 
It is an involved 


unt 


amo 





purchase d to rent to new customers. 








gent performers to ask them to play upon it. Then, too, 
the piano is a sensitive thing, and liable to need the 
services of an honest and capable workman in respect 
to the action, which is the organ that gives soul to the 
action. Now, we protest that while the piano has its 
faults, like most of the things made by man, and while a | 
poorly tuned piano or an instrument not tuned at all, or 
completely out of repair, is a thing to harrow the soul of 
any sensitive person (though the bulk of the reviling | 


comes from those who “ have no music in their souls ”), | 
yet the modern piano, when in good order and tune, | 
and played upon by a skillful performer, is a “thing of | 
beauty and a joy forever” (while it lasts), and more 
completely takes the place of an orchestra for the par- 
lor than any other object that can be named. An in- 
strument which has all these qualities and which is so 
capable of giving pleasure of a high order to almost 
every intellectual person, is worthy of more considera- 
tion than is usually shown it by unthinking people, who 
have more regard for their low order of wit than respec: 





for the divine art. We know that an ordinary piano in 
good order is capable, under the hands of a competent 
player, of giving far more enjoyment than even the finest 
grand that was ever built when in a state of even partial 
dismantlement. It is therefore absolutely necessary 
that a piano should be kept in a state of complete re- 
pair in every respect, and those who do not heed this 
are helping by their very negligence to give good 
grounds to the abusers of this noble instrument for the 
contemptuous expressions which we are too constantly 
reading. 





EMERSON STYLE (4. 


>- 





HE illustration in this number of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of the Emerson Style 14 upright piano 

has become familiar during the past few months to the 
readers of this paper and piano trade and musical world 
here generally, on account of our frequent allusions to 


| the magnificent instrument which is the subject of the 
| illustration, 


There is no piano firm to-day which in its whole busi- 
ness demeanor has evinced greater modesty in its claims 
as manufacturers than the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston, one of the foremost houses in the line in this 
country. 

The important firms throughout the East, South and 
West, who have sold thousands upon thousands of Em- 
erson pianos; who are now, after years of dealing in 
these instruments, more powerful allies of the Emerson 
Company and more firm adherents to its fortunes than 
ever before, are the living tributes, next to the instru- 
ments themselves, of the excellence of the product placed 


| before the*musical world by this company—a company 


which is, especially on account of its latter productions, 
entitled to the broadest recognition by all individuals 
who have or take an interest in the development of the 
American piano. This par-icular Style 14 upright of 
the Emerson Piano Company merits the highest enco- 
miums for a diversity of qualities which appeal to the 
educated amateur and the musician—qualities which we 
believe in, which have been recorded in unequivocal 
terms in our columns. 

And as an evidence of the fact that both the taste and 
education for a higher grade of instrument has been im- 
proved here and that merit is appreciated, it is only 
necessary to learn that as soon as this elegant example 
of piano building had been placed before the public 
through the company and its appreciative agents testi- 
monials of its excellence were voluntarily offered to the 
company from the most unexpected sources and from all 
sections. 

As to the instrument itself, the cut displays the beauty 
of its appearance, and we will reiterate what we said 
nearly three months ago in reference to some of its qual- 
ities. We said: “It is not a frequent occurrence to come 
across an entirely new scale piano like this new Emer- 
son, and find such unequivocal and general expressions 
of praise bestowed upon it by excellent judges and con- 
noisseurs of piano tone and touch. The results of the 
deepest investigation of this Emerson piano have been 


| gratifying to its manufacturers to such a degree that ef- 


forts have been put forth to produce these instruments 
in large quantities, and the extensive works of the Emer- 
son Company will soon be ready to furnish the heavy 
demand for the Style 14 which exists in all sections of 
the country.” 

The pianist will find in the instrument an elegant, re- 
sponsive and even touch, and a rich and at the same 
time powerful tone, when power is the element to be ex- 
tracted from the instrument. While the middle register 
is liquid, the treble is brilliant and at the same time 
musical, while the bass is remarkably sonorous. 

This description gives an idea of the capacity of the 
Emerson Style 14, but, like everything beautiful in 
music, it will be most appreciated when heard, and the 
real beauties of the instrument will, upon hearing, strike 


the musical listener so effectively that he will at once 
conclude that a new and valuable addition has been 


made to American piano manufacture. 





—George H. Zincke, the traveling representative of Messrs. 


Geo. Steck & Co., has returned to the city after a successful busi- 
ness trip of seven weeks. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ' 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 














edged by the highest musical authori- 








ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. 














Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 











- ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Sccummatucdid 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 









NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“ae. NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENTE. 








STERLING PIANO 








Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 


Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 





quality of tone is equaled only by few. 





We desire every dealer should see them. 





Our new addition to factory enables us to 





promptly fill all orders. 





We solicit correspondenee for prices and 





terms. 





THE STERLING CO., 
1792 and 181 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








KRAKAUER 
BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Se 0 CULE USN 


| in its euntiestiiie, and the CARE | 
mai given to every detail. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
| 





Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


Koes] VENEERS, 
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And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








THE ENTIRE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH OUR LATEST NOVELTY! 


(Patented April 26, 1887.) 


INDEPENDENT FOOT PEDALS, ORGAN BENCH, HAND-BLOW LEVER. 


All can be attached to any make of Organ, thereby giving FOOT PEDAL PRACTICE in your own home, at a minimum price. 


Also Beautiful New “LOUIS FIFTEENTH” Styles. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 











mu tGENTS | ~DECKER & SON, [.n2HEPUBLIC. 


because they are genuine, 





because they are matchless 








honest, first-class instruments Grand, Sguare and Uoright Piano-F or les, in brilliancy, sweetness and 























for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. ‘“T,BWAD THEM ALI.” Pianos. 
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J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 








Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


a= OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ec. 70, 000 


TONE 2 DUBAGILITY 7 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ now. use, 
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THE KIMBALL PIANO. 


sills 

LL efforts to disguise the fact that the W. W. Kim- 
A ball Company, of Chicago, are about entering upon 
the manufacture of pianos on a large scale having been 
futile, the conclusion having been reached that the ex- 
periments of the past months were merely the precur- 
sors of the event itself, we deem it proper to make 
sincere and earnest comments upon a subject of such 





importance, 

The W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, is the most 
aggressive firm in this country that represents the system 
of concentration in the ptano and organ business. 

They have succeeded in securing the control for 
certain lines of goods of an enormous territory, which in 
point of population is increasing with untold rapidity, 
ind they are extending and branching out with such 
energy that it is difficult to say where the limit of their 
transactions will be found. Before the company began 
the manufacture of organs they had a limit, because their 
they re- 
presented was necessarily limited within certain bounds, 
but when they became the manufacturers of the Kimball 


at their refusal, and like 


contracted territory for each particular article 


whole Union was 


men, like manufacturers who under- 


the 


organ 
shrewd business 
stood the market, they swept the country through States 
and Territories, East, West, North and South, until the 
Kimball effected a revolution in the 


manufacturing of a certain quality of organs. 


organ virtually 

Chis cannot be denied; it is merely arésumé of well- 
known, frequently discussed facts. With 
this organ operation visibly before them, the W. W. 


the result of 
Kimball Company slowly began moving toward that 
step which was only a logical result of the former; we 
refer, of course, to the manufacture of pianos. 

Having, within a short time, succeeded in establishing 
a firm foothold in many, tothem, commercially unknown 
sections of the country with their organs, it was per- 
fectly natural to conclude that with the piano—the W. 
W 
nations be conquered, and the manufacture of pianos was 
Why not? “Why,” said they, “should 
we limit ourselves to the territory frequently reluctantly 
Can we not 
make pianos, and, by the way, make them cheaper here 


Kimball piano—new lands could be discovered, new 


decided upon 
given to us by our stencil manufacturer ? 


in Chicago, and instead of being limited to the territory of 
the Eastern stenciler free ourselves from the piano- 
stencil incubus as we did from the organ-stencil incubus, 
and sell the genuine, real Kimball] piano all over the 
country?” 

And the irrefutable one; full of 
sound sense and indicative of that natural commercial 


argument was an 


prognosis for which the Kimball Company has become 
proverbial. 

It was decided to make pianos, and the next step in 
advance was made. It was decided what kind of a piano 
to make 

All the pianos with the name of W. W. Kimball upon 
them are low-priced pianos. It would, therefore, be 
absurd to attempt to make a better grade of piano than 
average of the Eastern stencil piano. No 
price Kimball organ 
broke through with such rapidity on account of the low 


the better 


could be secured; in fact, the 


price at which it was offered. Nothing else could, there- 
be expected when the piano became a marketable 
This led to the definite, in fact, the only 
possible conclusion that the Kimball piano should be a 


fore, 
commodity 
low-priced instrument. It became a question entirely of 
price; that is, of cost of production in order to make the 
price as low as possible; lower, if possible, than that of 
any | 
»f the stencil Kimball piano must not only be driven out 


f his Kimball teriitory when the Kimball Company 


astern manufacturer, for the Eastern manufacturer 


abandons him, he 
that could be possible, and with an ambitious house like 
the Kimball Company any great stroke is possible. 

[The piano was made, It was called an experimental 


piano—we, of course, refer to a quantity when we say 


piano, using the common parlance—and it was a mighty | 
| ‘* bogus” class. 


poor piano, about the poorest specimen of a piano ever 
seen 
made ata very low figure in Chicago. Mr. Kimball—one 
of the greatest brains the piano business of 
ever produced—came East and made a personal visita- 
tion of the main factories for his purpose in New York 
and Boston. He, like a man with deep convictions and 
an earnest purpose, investigated far down into the mys- 
teries of the low-priced piano system. The results of the 
observations made by him proved that his company had 
orginally succeeded in making, not only the lowest- 
priced, but the very worst kind of a box, apologetically 
alled a piano, that ever was made on this continent-— 
a piano next to which a Hale is a musical attraction. 


\s it was the whole purpose and intention to make a 








must be driven out of all sections, if | 


| make. 
| 


The experiment proved that a piano could be | 
| and annoyance to the dealer, and when they have reached this 


this country | 





piano to cost less than the Eastern stencil piano, no other 
result could possibly have been attained. As this was the 
object, and as the object had been attained, it was finally 
decided to make this box in large quantities, thus not 
only flooding the country with it, but, on account of the 


reduction of the price of the cost of the individual | 


piano in an inverse ratio as the production increased, 
also increasing the aggregate profit of the business. 

As seen, heard and investigated by us the Kimball 
piano is a combination of the cheapest material and 
cheapest workmanship ever concentrated into an article 
of the kind. If it has ben produced experimentally at 
so low a figure that the company appear delighted at 
the result, how much cheaper will be its cost when made 
in quantities and how appalling must be the outlook for 
the Eastern stencil piano after the Kimba'l piano is placed 
upon the market ? 
is called—is the lowest 
grade action, made by boys and girls and in job lots, the 


The action—the soul, as it 


residuum of all material not adapted for regular actions | 


being used in its construction. What is the result? Not 
only is there no such a thing as response to the touch, 
there is no pianotouch possible. After a piano with such 
an action has been used a short while it becomes abso- 
lutely useless for playing purposes, and the unfortunate 
child that happens to be practising upon it will forever 
be, musically and pianistically, ruined. 


The sounding-board, wire and other properties being | 


the most common that are now for sale, with the proba- 
bility that it will be more reduced in quality than it now 
is, if that were possible, the tone must necessarily be just 
as vile as it is, for a more terrible concatenation of 
sounds cannot emanate from a piano than when a chord 
is firmly struck upon a Kimball piano. The player there- 
fore not only loses any touch, if he is gifted with it. but 
the sensitive ear is damaged by practising tor any length 


| of time upon one of those Kimball pianos. 


We venture to say that Mr. Becker, the foreman of the 
Kimball factory, a man who by reputation is known as a 
good piano workman, would be ashamed to have his 
name placed upon such a box. 

Now then comes the final, grave question: Can the 
W. W. Kimball Company afford to venture into piano 
manufacturing on a basis such as it seems imminent 
they have adopted? The question can be answered only 
by the Kimball Company and not by anyone else. 





VIRTUOUS VAN BUREN. 





MAN over in Brooklyn named A. H. Van Buren 
A has been advertising of late in the New York 
Herald that there are lots of frauds committed in the 
piano trade, and that parties who wish to buy a piano 


should, before doing so, send for one of his circulars | 


which expose frauds. We have one of these circulars 
before us now, and after reading it we have reached the 
melancholy conclusion that Van Buren is the only vir- 


tuous man left in the whole piano business. We cannot 


afford to print all that he has to say, but we will give | 


the public some paragraphs. He says: 

The vendors of these instruments have flaunted their adver- 
tisements in the New York and Brooklyn dailies for years ; 
some of them have large and attractive warerooms ; they ad- 
vertise ‘‘great offers’’ and ‘‘ great bargains,” and certain 
ones caution the public to beware of ‘‘ bogus” pianos, and in 
this way they ‘‘take in” many unsuspecting customers, who 
find, after a few months’ use, that they have an almost worth- 


oe oe 


less piano, a thing that will prove a constant annoyance in 
their homes rather than a pleasure or luxury. 

The majority of this class of dealers use their own 
or names on these pianos ; some dealers desecrate the memory 
of the old masters by using their names—for instance, we 
have seen the ‘* Beethoven,” the ‘‘ Mozart,” the ‘‘ Wagner ;” 
the commonplace names ‘Metropolitan,’ ‘‘ Paris,” 
’ and hundreds of others. Many people pay 


stencil ”’ 


also 
**Conservatory ’ 


high prices for these instruments, in many cases more than | 
| are at any moment apt to be played or tested, and where, 


they would have to pay for a thoroughly good legitimate 
In regard to second-hand pianos offered by these 
dealers it is needless to say much. Most of them are of the 
Many of them have become objectionable 
for rental, as they require constant repairing, both an expense 


stage of worthlessness they are polished up and advertised as 
: I know 


“bargains,” ‘‘ sacrifices” and ‘* pianos little used.” 


that many people think they cannot buy until they can find a | 


bargain in a second-hand piano, but to invest in one of these 


| so-called ‘* bargains” is, indeed, most unfortunate. 
The “private residence” swindle, extensively carried on | 
Private | 


in both cities, is another method of duping the public. 
houses are every day advertising ‘‘ family going abroad,” 
‘‘ giving up housekeeping, contents of brown-stone house for 
sale,’ &c. They are invariably dealers and they all sell the 
identical grade of piano already described. 

In all probability there is no business in which more fraud 
and misrepresentation are practised than in this business, and 








it is a well-known fact, but a most deplorabie one, that some of 


the worst swindling is carried on under a garb of sanctity. In 
view of this many will ask how they are to know where and 
how to buy, who are the reliable manufacturers and dealers 
and who are the fraudulent ones? 

It is my desire to enlighten the purchaser on all these points. 
However, as this is intended for general distribution, I feel 
constrained to forego any direct personal allusions here. By 
communicating with me, either personally or by letter, full 
and definite information in reference to all or any of the dif- 
ferent manufacturers and dealers and the various ‘‘tricks of 
the trade” will be cheerfully given. 

As a rule the public should avoid the warerooms of those 
dealers who are constantly advertising ‘‘ great offers,” ‘‘ great 
bargains,” ‘‘ great inducements ” and ‘‘ great sacrifices ;” they 
are ‘‘ great frauds,”’ as hundreds of families in both cities who 
have been swindled by them can testify. 

To secure a thoroughly good piano it is not at all necessary 
to invest a small fortune, as many suppose ; some of the old- 
est and best New York makes can be bought at reasonable 
prices, if the proper agencies are employed. We hear much said 
about a ‘‘name.” Some manufacturers advertise extensively ; 


| others, occupying a foremost rank, advertise but very little or 


none at all, and yet throughout the length and breadth of 


| the land, and in foreign countries, their pianos are sought for 


their merits alone and for their great durability, thus giving 
them an enviable reputation, a *‘ name” based upon genuine 
merit. 

I am a piano dealer. 
lieve that a legitimate business can be done in this branch of 
trade, and that first-class pianos can be sold at moderate prices by 
Not long since 


However, unlike some dealers, I be- 


the avoidance of extravagant business methods. 
I gave up my wareroom in this city to commence business on 
a new footing, avoiding the heavy expense of store rent, clerk 
hire, &c., which nowadays so often prove the great drawback 
to success in business. Having no wareroom (simply an office), 
I keep no stock on hand, but accompany my customers direct 
to the New York factories, where they can have a large and 
fresh stock to select from, and sell at a slight advance above 
manufacturers’ wholesale prices, thereby saving a large percent- 
age for my customers. 1 represent the different first-class makes 
and sell on instaliments, and make the terms easy where this 
method is preferred. My present method of doing business 
secures me an extensive patronage in the three cities, Brook- 
lyn, New York and Jersey City, as it affords low prices to all, 
and to the intelligent customer is a guarantee of good faith. 

And now we finally have it in the last paragraph. Mr. 
Van Buren gave up his wareroom to avoid the heavy 
expense of store rent, clerk hire, &c., and these enter- 
prises, these large and attractive stores that draw in the 
purchasers; these accomplished and capable clerks who 
manage to sell pianos—these are the drawbacks nowa- 
days. How does the virtuous and philanthropic Mr. 
Van Buren propose to supplant these evidences of busi- 
ness tact and energy? Oh! he accompanies his custom- 
ers direct to New York factories, where he sells at a 
slight advance over wholesale prices. His present 
method affords him an extensive patronage in the three 
cities of Brooklyn, New York and Jersey City. 

The wonder to us is why the virtuous Van Buren 
does not include Hoboken, Weehawken, Skeneateles, 
Cattaraugus and Podunk, besides the earth and adjoin- 
ing counties. The larger he makes his territory the bet- 
ter will his chances be to accompany his customers 
direct to the New York factories. Brooklyn, New York 
and Jersey City is a domain not large enough for a man 
with the expansive, if not expensive, ideas of the virtu- 
ous Van Buren, who is in such terrible earnest in his 
denunciation of the piano warerooms and the necessary 


| expense attached thereto that he gave up his own ware- 


room-—-that is, if it did not give him up. 

And yet, notwithstanding the transparent nonsense in 
the Van Buren circular, there are probably enough fools 
lying around who take stock in it, and, like Daniel F. 
Beatty of old, Van Buren is looking for the fools. 








T is astonishing to notice the large number of pianos 
that are out of tune in piano warerooms where they 


of all places, they should be in the very best of tune. 


| This and many other facts that are constantly coming to 


our knowledge convince us that the profession of piano 
tuner is an excellent and useful one for any young musi- 
cian to adopt. There is a great scarcity of good piano 
tuners in all sections of the United States. 








—The following notice appeared in the Herald of Thursday : 
BAUS.—On Tuesday evening, June 28, EMMA FLORENCE, youngest child of 
Augustus and Helen Baus, aged g months and 13 days. 
Funeral from house, No. 11 River View terrace, on Thursday, at 2P.M, 
Interment in Greenwood Cemetery. 

The bereavement of Mr. Baus is one of those episodes of life 
that appeal to the most tender sympathy of man and woman. 
Although he has lost his child, we know that he will find the con- 
solation for his grief in the bosom of his large family, which re- 
quires all his attention and the natural solicitude felt by the head 
of every household for the welfare of his surroundings. 
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+ THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT < 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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~Mr. 


George Steck leaves for Europe to-day. 


—Dubois & Newell, of Bradford, Pa., are about opening a 


branch at Findlay, Ohio. 


lhe Mathias Gray Company, of San Francisco, has secured 


the California agency of the C. D. Pease piano 

Pr says that Raudenbusch, of La Crosse, Wis., the 
agent of the Kimbal] Company, will remove to St. Paul. 

Mr. George H. Steinway, son of Mr, William Steinway, was 


drawn as juror of the United States Circuit Court on Wednesday 


Roberts, Battle Creek, Mich., the leading dealer of that | 
city taken the agency of the Farrand & Votey organ, of | 
Detr 

(mong recent visitors are James A. Guest, Mr. Petersen, of 
Petersen & Blaikie, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and George Am- 
bul ol Unicago 

Hi. S. Mackie & Co., of Rochester ; Brown Brothers, James- 
town, N. \ i Perry & Sons, of Wiikesbarre, Pa., have taken 
the agency of the Briggs piano. 

Among recent patents we notice the following 
lo M. Gally, for musical instrument........ee.00+ No. 364,813 

Schevesinger & Courville, for organ pedal.......... 364,865 

Mr. R. Padman, of Ionia, Mich., has just opened a music 
store in that city. Mr. Padman is a young man, full of vim and 
energy. He will handle the Farrand & Votey organ for his lead- 
ing instruments 

The name of the new firm which is to manufacture pianos in 
this city is Lawrie & Haynes. Mr. Lawrie is a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Cable, Jr., and Mr. Haynes is the well-known Jack Haynes, | 
The firm has leased two floors in the large Cable factory on West 
Thirty-EKighth-st 


Ralph Morrison, the Elmira lawyer, who will be remembered 
the movable action rail claim- 
He managed 


as the attorney for Jacob Greener, 
ant, has gone into the piano business in that city. 
to secure the names of a good many piano firms while he was en- | 
gaged perambulating for Greener, and that was sufficient to get 
him into the trade, especially as he made a profit in his Greener 


transaction, which was paid to him in the shape of pianos. 
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| — Albert Weber is expected back about the middle of July. 

—Mr. Albert G. Wigand is no longer with the firm of Ernest 
Gabler 

—J. D. N. Orsborne, of Benton Harbor, Mich., is one of the 
oldest = Aol in the State and has added the Farrand & Votey 
organ to his line of instruments. 

—J. W. Martin, of the firm of J. W. Martin & Brother, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed Collector of the Port of 
Rochester by President Cleveland. The salary is $4,000. Mr. 
Martin has been very active in Democratic politics in his city, 


& Brother. 


and is now rewarded in a graceful manner. 


—Mr. C, T. 
& Votey Organ Company, has just completed a tour of Michigan, 


Sisson, representing the interests of the Farrand 





and speaks in very encouraging terms of the prospective trade of 
that State. and says the F. 
the best selling instrument of the kind ever made, and he is old 
enough to know what he is talking about. 


Charlie is a rustler, &. V. organ is 


—In the whole line of recent reed-organ successes that of the 


Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, stands in bold | 


relief. This company have scored advantages of such a nature 
that they are not able to fill all the orders that are coming in as 
promptly as business men wish, Fora great success we point 


to the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit. 


Music in the Family. 


THREE 
CEEDING, 


AN EXPRESSMAN WHO NEEDED PIANCS——-A QUEER PRO- 





T has just leaked out that Sam Bradbury, a well- 
| known expressman, has taken a very peculiar course to help 
himself out of financial difficulties. Last Thursday he went to Cas- 
sel & Brooks, music dealers, and purchased a piano, stating that it 
was for his daughter. He gave a check for $100 and his note for 
the balance. Bradbury had formerly done the firm’s teaming, but 
had quit some time before. Of late he has been doing the same 
work for the Century Piano Company. After Bradbury had 
hauled the piano away Mr. Brooks thought it strange that Brad- | 
bury should purchase a piano from his firm when he was doing 
work for the Century Company. He went to the latter house 
and found that Bradbury had the same day purchased a piano | 
from that firm. The check Bradbury gave him he found had 
been protested. A visit was then made to J. M. Root & Co., 
and Brooks found that Bradbury had also bought a piano there. 
The three firms pooled issues and continued the investigation. | 
They learned that each piano had been taken to the depot and | 
billed to one F. D. Fisher, of Casselton, Dak. Bi. took means | 





at once to recover their asian: Cassel & panrey ‘took out a 
writ of replevin, and their piano is now in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

The Century Company also secured theirs, and it is stated 
that Root & Co. will have no difficulty in getting their instru- 
ment back from Casselton. Mr. Root was seen yesterday about 
the affair, but declined to give any particulars. He stated that he 
thought Bradbury would straighten matters out all right. He 
said Bradbury had evidently been hard pushed financially and 
had taken this course to raise funds. But he thought that he had 
no dishonest intentions. Mr. Brooks, of Cassel & Brooks, stated 
that Bradbury had tried to play a scheme on them, but that he 
had doubtless been pushed into it by others. 

A meeting of Bradbury’s creditors was held Tuesday, but no 
action was taken. One of the principal creditors this afternoon 
stated that it was his opinion that Bradbury’s liabilities doubtless 
Bradbury owes one liveryman in Minneapolis 




















exceed his assets. 
1,600.— Minneapolis fens 2/, 





























A Duel for Two Banio. Strings. 


Jongsporo, Ga., June 20, 

QUIRE SEARCY, the murderer of Wesley Freeman, was 
caught on the Fayette line to-day and lodged in jail here this even, 

The 


murder took place yesterday on the Central Railroad, fifteen miles from this 


S 


ing, having narrowly escaped the colored lynchers who sought his life. 
place. Freeman was found lying in the middle of the road, face downward, 
just as he fell, Friends had covered his body with brush, and an umbrella 
stretched protected him from the sun. He looked more like one asleep than 
adead man. Freeman and Searcy met on the railroad track ; Searcy dunned 


Freeman for so cents, which Freeman refused to pay because Searcy had 


broken two banjo strings of his. Searcy agreed to pay for the strings if 
Freeman would pay what he owed him. Freeman refused to do this, and 
began to curse Searcy and dared him to fight. Freeman walked from the 
railroad track into the road, pulled off his coat and took a half-empty whisky 
flask from his pocket, threw it on the ground and told Searcy that he would 
kill him or Searcy must kill him right there. Freeman picked up two rocks 
threw one at Searcy, who dodged it. Searcy then drew his pistol and fired, 
The first shot hit Freeman near the left nipple. Freeman threw a second 
rock, when Searcy fireda second time and Freeman fell and died in a few 
minutes. The murderer escaped, but was hotly pursued during the night, 
The officers of Clayton County succeeded in arresting him before the mob 
Courier- 


had run him down and hurried him to jail here,—Lou/svi/le 


Journal, 





Paul de Saint-Victor, the well-known critic, was dragged 
off to listen to an infant phenomenon—a nine-year-old pianist. 

* What do you think of him.” asked the lad’s teacher, ‘for a 
nine-year-old virtuoso?” 

‘*T find him half as tiresome as if he were eighteen.” 

Landlady (to lodger): “Beg pardon, sir. Did I under- 
stand as you was a doctor of music?” Lodger: ‘‘I am, ma'am, 
Why?” Landlady: ‘Well, sir, my Billy ’ave just been and 
broke his concertina, and I thawt as ‘ow I should be glad to put 
a hodd = in yer way.’ 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER 


TO THE 


TRADE THEIR NEW AND 


ON — a Oo. () 


ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 








> 


RF =. 


2 Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand: 








Oo - 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


2” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspoudence Solicited. 


4 


PIANO-FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St., 














NEW YoRkK. 


MAILED ON APPLICATION. @=@ 

















HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


4 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, 


and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—- NEW YoRK + 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





25 EAST 14th STREET, 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS 


NEW YORK. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS,  Pianotorte ‘Strings and Desks 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB Dou.t, 


| DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
§ F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS,. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











FIAZELTON mS DE 





“THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS 


~<d 








PIANOS ann 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PURUACH, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSE & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS.- 


167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, — and UPRIGHT, 


ed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Stra 
"Abt Pa me Titwas, Heilbr 
Gr eate ast Masters. 


nd Ge ermany’s 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German &t., eapian 
Supt. Eastern Departm 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





IVERS PON 
PIANOS | 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 





— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport ; 








+= WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.’ 


BRANCH: Weer Has Hal Tata Are, cor. Jacko St, Chicao, 
MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK.+ 
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GUITARS « m1 aL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





0 


G 
UPRI a 


LBY & 
PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO., 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N.Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SCAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


RAN 


Kpacw 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


4" T 9 s es ¢ 
‘ z ) 
yy xX ALAA we 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
&™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 









ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 





MASS. 











The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 
is also ae to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





Every Piano Fuctty WARRANTED FOR Five YEArs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY ‘ine, by its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Ei. sy Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Empat * “Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


URTZMAN, ccana. Sauare and vorgh 
~PIANOFORTES,>- 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 














=” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


W ALBISH& GO, |." sommes 


PIANOS. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Senu for Catalogue. 








FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


G2" Corresponpence Souicitep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E, Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





CHICAGO, ILI. Tuned and Regulated 





« £ > 
—ONDON 1869 
(=e 









PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


—OFr— 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 








Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





“= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. =~ 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


| clea ie 
le 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (CO. 





~~#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 





FOR1I WAYNE, IND. 





FRNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalls« 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which hes 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ol EO. STECK & C EC 
BABY GRAND. GEO. i j iW rr q A LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ewPxA NO 


PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 





nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small — 





bility. 
— ie 














JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., Hew Te. | 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


f the 
a Y., 4; St. Paul’s E. Ch. | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention o 

A ** | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
= » ae wt Fifth Avenue Pres. a cane ae ent 


Brooklyn Tab damp ness cannot affect the geo | 


oh 4: rie Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 33 7 Ch. 
it. 


instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 

n Francisco, 3; Chris 
New Orleans, 
burehb RC Cathedral. 4. 





AUBURN, N. 


BSTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 








Seahent and ‘Waeueaeee. 338 and 340 East 31st ast Bist Street, New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO KRELT manana hee 


_ TABER 


BRAMBACH & CO. 
ORGAN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
a 








PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 
Nickel- “decoy Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


Between Fifth am | 
roadwav, 


NEW YORK. 














Patented. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


jPLAwWoOsS.| 


cram 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALOCEE, &c., FREE. 


; MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. Jeez 
+} CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. 

San Francisco, and many others. 


@ aia i, et tun ava, NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











Steele, Hartman, of 








@ Special Terms and Prices to 
R P ible Dealers. 








GHORGH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 





105 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 
&c., &c. 








= Goods sen 
y on Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowest Prices. 


Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 
_& great 
Specially. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (4 Send forfilustrated Catalogue. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 


Square? Upright Pianofeortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QGERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-qua ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRICGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP, | 











MASS. 





















1873. 





Vienna, 





AND SOUNDING-BOARD 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO#ORGAN | 


FELT WORKS: 





Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LETEen, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 


‘at a 


ata Uy 
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BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand Fianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
h NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane ‘Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


783. BACON PIANOS. '88/. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


Chase Piano Co. > 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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